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Art. IX. — I. Reports of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools in Connecticiit, together tcith the .An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of the Board. 1839. 
1840. 1841. 

2. The Connecticut Common School Journal ; published 
under the Direction of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools. Vols. I. II. III. Hartford. 1838 
-1841. 

3. Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
[of Massachusetts] together with the Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary cf the Board. Senate Document, 
No. 4. Boston : Button & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 135. 

The State of Connecticut has always recognised, in her 
practice and her legislation, the duty of a State to provide for 
the moral and intellectual education of all its children. The 
first enactment in her statute book on the subject of educa- 
tion bears the date of 1650, and forms part of a body of 
laws compiled by Mr. Ludlow. In this compilation are 
found various provisions on the subject of education, the 
preamble to one of which we copy for the sake of its quaint 
phraseology. 

" It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, so, in these latter 
times, by persuading tiiem from the use of tongues, so that at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded with false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers ; and 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefa- 
thers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavours : it is therefore ordered, &c." 

Various other provisions were made from time to time, by 
the legislature, showing a laudable interest in the subject of 
education, and a wish to contribute to its improvement. In 
1795, the avails of the sale of certain Western lands, now 
forming part of Ohio, which had been reserved by the State 
in its deed of cession to the United States in 1782, amount- 
ing to f 1,200,000, were for ever appropriated to the sup- 
port of common schools; and, in 1818, this legislative desti- 
nation of it was confirmed, with the sanction of constitutional 
provision. This capital has been increased by judicious 
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management to more than two millions of dollars, and the 
interest, amounting to about one hundred thousand dollars, is 
annually distributed among the several school societies and 
districts, according to the number of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen. In 1836, that portion of the sur- 
plus fund belonging to the United States, which fell to Con- 
necticut, was, by an act of the legislature, deposited with the 
several towns in proportion to their respective population, 
according to the census of 1830, on condition that at least 
one half of the incoine thereof should be appropriated for the 
promotion of education in the common schools in such towns. 
Under this act, $764,670-61, have been deposited with the 
towns. The other expenses of public instruction are defray- 
ed from society and local school funds, from taxes on prop- 
erty, and assessments on the parents of children attending 
schools. Of the whole expense, it is estimated, that prop- 
erty pays one ninth, parents who send children, three ninths, 
and permanent funds, five ninths. Thus it will be seen, that 
of the three modes of sustaining common schools, namely, 
by permanent and liberal State endowments, by the prop- 
erty of local organizations, or by a school rate paid by the 
parents of scholars, Connecticut has not adopted either 
entire. Her main reliance, however, is on the avails of per- 
manent funds, and in this respect her system is peculiar, and 
has attracted much attention. The fund has been supposed 
not to exert a favorable influence upon education ; but Mr. 
Barnard, the Secretary of the Board of Education, in his sec- 
ond annual Report, maintains, that great injustice has been 
done to the system in this respect, and he suggests reasons in 
favor of a judiciously managed fund, which are entitled to 
much consideration from their intrinsic good sense, and his 
own knowledge and experience. 

The example of Connecticut, however, and of many of her 
sister States, showed that neither wholesome laws nor liberal 
appropriation of money would create good schools, unless 
seconded by zealous, intelligent, and high-principled efforts 
in the people themselves. The attention of the judicious 
and thoughtful was called to the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing the condition of common schools, and elevating the 
standard of public education. The subject was recommend- 
ed to the consideration of the legislature by the Governor in 
his annual message in 18-38, and official information respect- 
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ing the condition of the common schools, was, for the first 
time, laid before the legislature, in the form of returns from 
one hundred and four, out of two hundred and eleven school 
societies in the State. A select committee on the part of 
the House and Senate was raised, to whom these and other 
documents were referred. Their Report embodied the fol- 
lowing conclusions ; that parents generally exhibit little or no 
interest in common schools by attending examinations or 
otherwise ; that school visitors and school committees, in 
some school societies, were not faithful in the discharge of 
their duties as prescribed by law ; that poorly qualified and 
inefficient teachers were employed in the schools, and that 
the rate of compensation was not adequate to their deserts or 
equal to the rewards of skill and industry in other fields of 
labor ; that the diversity of school books was an evil of 
alarming magnitude ; that school houses, in respect to loca- 
tion, structure, warming, ventilation, seats, and desks, were 
very much neglected ; that many children of the proper age 
to receive instruction, did not attend any school ; that this 
number, in 1837, was not less than six thousand ; and that 
there were over one thousand persons, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one who could not read or write. 

With these facts before them, the committee unanimously 
recommended a bill for a public act " to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools," which was passed into a 
law by the unanimous vote of the Senate and with but a single 
dissenting voice in the House. 

This act constitutes the Governor, the commissioner of 
the school fund, and one person for each county in the State, 
a " Board of Commissioners for Common Schools"; and 
it aims to secure the better supervision of schools by bring- 
ing their condition, in the form of annual Reports, first be- 
fore the school societies by the local visitors, and afterwards 
before the legislature and the State, in the communications 
of the Board. To make these Reports subserve the progress 
of the system, both the State Board and the local visitors are 
required to submit such plans of improverpent, as their own 
observation and reflection may suggest. To enable the Board 
to ascertain the condition of the schools, and collect materials 
for sound legislative action, they are authorized to call for in- 
formation from the proper local school authorities, and to ap- 
point a Secretary, who shall devote his whole time, if required, 
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under their direction, " to ascertain the condition, increase the 
interest, and promote the usefulness, of the common schools." 
The Board was clothed with no power to interfere directly 
with the organization and management of the schools. Its 
office is, by the agency of its individual members and its 
Secretary, to inquire into the state of the schools, to learn 
what their defects are, and the best means by which those 
defects can be remedied, and the further improvement of 
education secured ; and then, by their communications to 
the Legislature and the people, to suggest such modifications 
of the system, and of practices under it, as may lead to its 
more extensive usefulness. 

The Board met for the first time in June, 1838, and chose 
their Secretary. His duties as prescribed by the Board 
were ; to ascertain by personal inspection of the schools, and 
by written communications from school officers and others, 
the actual condition of the schools ; to prepare an abstract of 
such information for the use of the Board and the Legisla* 
ture, with plans and suggestions for the better organization and 
administration of the school system ; to attend and address 
at least one meeting of such parents, teachers, and school 
officers, as were disposed to come together on public notice, 
in each county, and as many local meetings as other duties 
would allow ; to edit and superintend the publication of a 
journal, devoted exclusively to the promotion of common- 
school education ; and to increase, in any way practicable, 
the interest and intelligence of the community in relation to 
the whole subject of popular education. It will thus be seen, 
that the Connecticut Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, resembles very closely, in its organization and ob- 
jects, the Massachusetts Board of Education, and that the 
duties of their respective Secretaries are exactly parallel. 

We have before us three annual Reports, prepared by the 
Secretary, Mr. Barnard, and three volumes of the " Connec- 
ticut Common School Journal," edited by him ; and from 
the evidence, which these contain, of his talents, industry, 
conscientiousness, and ardent devotion to the great cause of 
education, we do not hesitate to pronounce the State most 
fortunate in having secured his services in that department. 
From his first annual Report, presented in May, 1839, it ap- 
pears, that in the previous year, the Secretary attended a 

VOL. Liy. ^^NO. 115. 59 
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common-school convention in each of the eight counties in 
the State, addressed more than sixty public meetings in various 
parts of the State, inspected more than two hundred schools 
Mfhile in session, received official returns from school visitors 
respecting more than twelve hundred districts, had personal 
or written communications with school officers or teachers in 
more than two thirds of all the school societies, and superin- 
tended the publication of the "Connecticut Common School 
Journal," more than sixty thousand copies of the twelve num- 
bers of which were circulated, for the most part gratuitously, 
over the State. And in the subsequent years substantially 
the same measures were pursued to awaken and enlighten 
the public mind, by the voice and the press. 

The condition of the schools, and of the public mind re- 
specting them, as appears by the Secretary's first Report, 
called most loudly for the quickening breath of a new life. 
The system was becoming paralyzed by apathy and want of 
interest in all its departments. The fatal dry-rot of indiffer- 
ence, — a foe the more dangerous from its working silently 
and unobservedly, — was slowly eating into its heart. School 
meetings were thinly attended ; school officers neglected their 
trust, or were content with a mere formal discharge of their 
duties ; incompetent teachers were employed, without being 
subjected even to a nominal examination ; public money was 
appropriated to other objects than those specified in the law ; 
school-houses were imperfectly constructed and ventilated, and 
ill furnished ; there was a want of uniformity in books taught 
and studies pursued ; the late and irregular attendance of the 
children in many schools was such as to amount to an almost 
perfect waste of their privileges ; the instruction given was 
imperfect, and of an inferior quality ; and, to crown the 
whole, as at once the cause and effect of the low state of the 
public schools, there was a profound apathy on the part of the 
public generally, and a want of that encouragement, sympa- 
thy, and cooperation on the part of the parents, which are 
so essential to the success of a teacher. 

Though, of course, no great changes can be effected in the 
space of three or four years, yet we have in the documents 
before us, and from the testimony of gentlemen who have 
visited Connecticut, abundant evidence to show that much 
good has been done, and that more will be done. The pro- 
ceedings of the Board and of the Secretary have been marked 
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by uniform good judgment and tact, and they appear to have 
met with the cooperation of the people in a manner credita- 
ble to both parlies. No factious and short-sighted opposi- 
tion seems to have embarrassed their path, and neither poli- 
tical nor religious jealousy has apparently retarded their 
progress. The Legislature have done their duty, and by 
various enactments have brought the system to a greater de- 
gree of theoretical excellence, remedied its faults, and sup- 
plied its deficiencies. And above all, the public attention 
is called to the subject, a new impulse is given to the mind 
of the community, and a new sense of the value of public ed- 
ucation, and of the necessity of elevating it, awakened. Par- 
ents, teachers, school committees have aroused themselves 
from their slumbers into life and action, and the good effects of 
the change are beginning to be perceived, and an earnest of fu- 
ture and continued improvement is given. This is the great 
thing. Let the public mind be interested in this paramount 
subject, and all will go right. There is such a capacity both 
for action and thought in the New England mind and charac- 
ter, that every thing is pretty sure to be well done, which is 
zealously and earnestly undertaken. Let the community feel 
deeply and fervently, that their children must be well educated, 
and the work is already half accomplished. The willing head 
and hand will never want instruments. We wish our sister 
Commonwealth a cordial God-speed in her generous enter- 
prise, and earnestly desire that her progress may be rapid 
and uninterrupted in that good path in which her older New 
England sister has but a year's start of her. We hope she 
may tread so closely upon our steps, as to make us quicken 
our efforts lest we should be outstripped. That is a noble 
strife, which we take pride in encouraging ; for all, who en- 
gage in it, win. There is neither the insolence of triumph, 
nor the chagrin of defeat. 

We commend Mr. Barnard's three Reports as valuable 
documents, ably and carefully prepared, and worthy the at- 
tention of all who feel an interest in the literature of educa- 
tion. The " Connecticut Common School Journal," also, 
is a useful and well-conducted work, containing many good 
original communications and a large amount of excellent 
selections. We would especially commend an elaborate 
sketch of the various systems of elementary education in 
Europe contained in the Appendix to the second volume, 
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and sundry documents in the first and second volumes on pop- 
ular education in the United States. 

We cannot take leave of this subject, without recording 
our admiration of that singular disinterestedness which crowns 
Mr. Barnard's other good qualities. For his services he re- 
ceives three dollars per day, and his expenses are paid ; but 
it appears that he has expended for various purposes, in aid 
of the cause of education, an amount equal to the whole of 
his salary, and has consequently, in point of fact, devoted 
his whole time, gratuitously, for the last three years, to this 
interest. We record this fact with pride and pleasure, in the 
thought, that, in this age of loud profession and restless self- 
seeking, an individual has been found, with the magnanimity 
to enter upon, and the resolution to persevere in, this mod- 
est course of self-sacrificing usefulness. Let the State of 
Connecticut look to it, that she pays to such conduct its 
proper meed of gratitude and respect. One such man is 
worth a score of flatulent speechmakers and selfish politi- 
cians. We learn from an unobtrusive editorial notice, that he 
has suffered on account of the injustice done to his motives 
in assuming his office. To this he must make up his mind. 
It is the common lot. The privilege of abusing the men 
who serve us in public trusts is one of the last luxuries to be 
surrendered. Whether we do this as a sort of safety-valve 
for the escape of the ill-temper, that would otherwise find no 
lawful vent, or whether we think that the holding of a public 
office is a privilege so vast, a station so high, that the head 
would be turned without the wholesome medicine of carping 
and fault-finding, and we therefore apply it with that stern 
sense of duty with which a loving father corrects a froward 
child, we are not prepared to say. In either alternative, the 
victims will find appropriate consolation. 

We turn from Mr. Barnard, and his excellent services to 
Common-School Education in Connecticut, to say a few 
words of the condition of the same great interest in a sister 
State. We have, at different times, spoken at large of the 
Indefatigable labors of Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, and propose nothing more 
at present, than to lay before our readers a few facts, drawn 
from his " Fifth Annual Report," presented to the Legisla- 
ture of that Commonwealth, at its recent session. The fol- 
lowing statements are undoubtedly of the most satisfactory 
character ; 
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"It is now four years since I prepared the Abstract of the 
School Returns for 1837, and made my First Annual Report 
to the Board. 

"Since that time, the amount of appropriations made by the 
towns for the wages and board of the teachers, and fuel for the 
Schools, has increased more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

" During the same time, the schools have been lengthened, 
on an average, almost three weeks each, which, for three thou- 
sand one hundred and three, (the number of public schools 
kept last year in the State,) amounts in the whole to more than 
one hundred and seventy-five years. 

" The average wages of male teachers, for the same period, 
have advanced thirty-three per cent. ; those of females, a little 
more than twelve and a half per cent. I am satisfied, that the 
value of the services of both sexes has increased in a much 
greater ratio than that of their compensation. 

" There were one hundred and eighty-five more public schools 
last year, than in 1837, which is rather less than the ratio of 
increase in the number of children between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. This favorable result is owing to the union 
of small districts. The number of male teachers has in- 
creased one hundred and twenty-one ; that of females, five 
hundred and twenty-one, which shows the growing and most 
beneficial practice of employing female teachers for small 
schools, and female assistants in large ones. 

"Many towns in the State, during the last year, completed 
the renovation of all the school-houses within their respective 
limits. 

" From a perusal of the school committees' reports for the 
last year, it appears that the number of schools broken up by 
the insubordination of the scholars, was not more than one 
tenth part of what it was for the preceding year. This gain to 
the honor of the schools, — or rather this exemption from dis- 
grace, — is to be attributed to the combined causes of better 
modes of government by the teachers, more faithful supervision 
by the committees, a more extended personal acquaintance on 
the part of parents, and especially to the practice of making a 
report to the towns of the condition of the schools, and the 
conduct of the scholars. Few boys between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one years are so depraved and shameless as not to 
recoil at the idea of being reported for misconduct, in open 
town meeting, and of having an attested record of their dis- 
grace transmitted to the seat of government, with the chance, 
should they persist in their incorrigibleness for two or three 
years, of finding themselves historically known to other coun- 
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tries and times, through the medium of the school abstracts. 
The cases of schools brought to a violent termination, during 
the last year, by the insubordination of the scholars, happened 
almost invariably in those towns and sections of counties in 
the State, where I have found the least sympathy and coopera- 
tion in my labors " — pp. 23 -25. 

There is, however, a different side of the picture, present- 
ing a subject for anxious reflection. 

"Much has been, and much still continues to be, both said 
and written respecting that equality in the laws, and equality 
under the laws, which constitutes the distinctive feature of a 
Republican government. By abolishing the right of primo- 
geniture and entails, by the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, and in other ways, much has been done towards realizing 
the two grand conceptions of the founders of our government, 
viz. that political advantages should be equal, and then that 
celebrity or obscurity, wealth or poverty, should depend on in- 
dividual merit. But the most influential and decisive measure 
for equalizing the original opportunities of men, that is, equal- 
ity in the means of education, has not been adopted. In this 
respect, therefore, the most striking and painful disparities now 
exist. One source of this difference, indeed, is to be found in 
the almost unlimited freedom of action exercised by the differ- 
ent towns in regard to their liberality or parsimony, in appro- 
priating money for the support of schools, and their fidelity or 
remissness in the supervision of this great trust. In this re- 
spect, the towns resemble individuals. One parent will make 
all sacrifices, he will economize in his pleasures, dress, shel- 
ter, and even in his food, to save the means of educating his 
children ; while another, — perhaps his nearest neighbour, — 
will sell the services of his children for a few pence a day, 
through the whole year, that he may hoard their earnings, or 
spend them in dissipation. The towns have been left, substan- 
tially, to the exercise of the same free will. It is true, that the 
law, from time to time, has imposed certain obligations upon 
them ; but these obligations they have generally obeyed or 
neglected, at their option. Indictments against them for non- 
observance of the law, have been very few, though their omis- 
sions to obey it have been many. The judicial records of the 
State will show a hundred prosecutions against towns for the 
defective condition of their roads or bridges, for one complaint 
on account of omissions or transgressions of the school laws. 
Some towns, through the influence of a few public-spirited and 
enlightened individuals, have not only observed, but gone far 
beyond, the requisitions of the law ; while, in other towns, 
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where a few men of an opposite character have gained a pre- 
ponderating influence, the schools have fallen far below its 
minimum requirements. On a broad survey of the State, and 
an inquiry into the causes which have led to the superior intel- 
ligence and respectability of some towns, as compared with 
others, it will almost uniformly be discovered, that the founda- 
tions of their prosperity were laid by a few individuals, — in 
some cases, by a single individual, — in elevating the condition 
of their common schools. 

" Under these different circumstances, the most striking in- 
equalities have grown up. According to the Graduated Tables, 
inserted at the end of the school abstract, it appears that, in 
regard to the amount of money appropriated for the support of 
schools, the difference between the foremost and the hindmost 
towns in the State, is more than seven to one! 

" There were five towns which appropriated, for the last 
year, more than five dollars for the education of each child 
within their limits, between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

" 11 other towns appropriated more than ^4 for each child 
within the same years. 

QO <C K ti O CC 

123 " ^' ** 2 *' 

139 " " " 1 " 

1 " " less than 1 " 

" The average of appropriations for the whole State, was two 
dollars and seventy-one cents, for each child between the 
abovementioned ages. No town, in the counties of Berkshire 
or Barnstable, came up to the average of the State, and in the 
county of Bristol, only one town (New Bedford) equalled it. 

" If any one will take a map of the Commonwealth, on which 
the several towns are delineated, and, with a pencil, enter the 
amount appropriated by each for the support of schools, he 
will be astonished at the difference between towns situated in 
the vicinity of each other ; and, oftentimes, at that between 
contiguous towns. Let the county tables be referred to, and 
it will be seen that towns standing at or near the head of the 
column, and those, which could stand at the head only on con- 
dition that the order of precedence should be reversed, are 
towns which, geographically, lie side by side, or in the near 
vicinity of each other, and in regard to whose natural resources, 
or eligibility of location, there is but little difference. In tak- 
ing the single step which carries us across the ideal line sep- 
arating one town from another, we pass through an immense 
moral distance. We pass, as it were, from the fertility of the 
tropical zone to the sterility of the frozen, without any inter- 
medial temperate. It is a common device of geographers, for 
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illustrating the different degrees of civilization or barbarism 
existing in different parts of the globe, to variegate the surface 
of a map with different colors and shades, from the whiteness 
which represents the furthest advances in civilization and 
Christianity, to the blackness denoting the lowest stages of 
barbarism. A similar map has been prepared, representing 
the educational differences between the different departments 
in the kingdom of France. A map of the different towns of 
Massachusetts, drawn and colored after such a model, would 
exhibit edifying, though humiliating contrasts. It would show 
that, during the last half century, the most efficient cause of 
social inequality has been left to grow up amongst us unob- 
served ; and it would furnish data for the prediction, to a great 
extent, of the future fortunes of the rising generation, in the 
respective towns. If all that has been said by the wise and 
good men of past times, respecting the efficiency of our com- 
mon schools to fit children for the high and various relation- 
ships of life, be not a delusion, then, the most instructive lessons 
concerning the future may be drawn from a comparison of 
present educational conditions. 

' ' No other fact has ever exhibited so fully the extent of ob- 
ligation which some towns are under to a few individuals, who 
have had the forecast and the energy, in the midst of difficul- 
ties and opposition, to sustain their schools. I have met many 
individuals, who, having failed to obtain any improvement in 
the means of education in their respective places of residence, 
have removed to towns whose schools were good, believing 
the sacrifice of a hundred, or even of several hundred dollars, 
to be nothing, in comparison with the value of the school 
privileges secured for their children by such removal. Still 
more frequently, when other circumstances have rendered a 
change of domicil expedient, has this principle of selection 
governed in choosing a residence. I doubt not there are towns, 
where parsimonious considerations relative to the schools have 
obtained the ascendency, which have actually lost more, in 
dollars and cents, by a reduction of taxable property and polls, 
than, in their short-sightedness, they supposed they had gained 
by their scanty appropriations, besides inflicting a sort of 
banishment upon some of their most worthy and estimable citi- 
zens."— pp. 70-73. 

But what we have read in this Report with a surprise, which 
we ought rather perhaps to be surprised at feeling, is a col- 
lection of most interesting facts showing how the capaciiy of 
profitable manual labor is improved by the education afforded 
at these schools. Mr. Mann, from unquestionable data, has 
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shown to the tax-payers of Massachusetts, that these institu- 
tions, instead of being the heavy charge which at first view 
they appear to be, are, in proportion to their good condition, a 
rich source of wealth. He has made this appear, not from any 
vague considerations of the benefits of intelhgence and knowl- 
edge, but by presenting circumstantial statements, obtained 
from the most competent witnesses, in the form of figures, 
which cannot lie. A letter from Mr. J. K. Mills, of a well- 
known mercantile house in Boston, is so full of important 
matter bearing on this point, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the gratification of giving it almost entire. 

"The house with which I am connected in business, has had 
for the last ten years, the principal direction of cotton mills, 
machine shops, and calico-printing works, in which are con- 
stantly employed about three thousand persons. The opinions 
I have formed of the effects of a common-school education 
upon our manufacturing population, are the result of personal 
observation and inquiries, and are confirmed by the testimony 
of the overseers and agents, who are brought into immediate 
contact with the operatives. They are as follows ; 

" ]. That the rudiments of a common school education are 
essential to the attainment of skill and expertness as laborers, 
or to consideration and respect in the civil and social relations 
of life. 

"2. That very few, who have not enjoyed the advantages 
of a common-school education, ever rise above the lowest 
class of operatives ; and that the labor of this class, when it is 
employed in manufacturing operations, which require even a 
very moderate degree of manual or mental dexterity, is unpro- 
ductive. 

"3. That a large majority of the overseers, and others em- 
ployed in situations which require a high degree of skill, in 
particular branches ; which, oftentimes, require a good general 
knowledge of business, and, always, an unexceptionable moral 
character ; have made their way up from the condition of com- 
mon laborers, with no othej- advantage over a large proportion 
of those they have left behind, than that derived from a better 
education. 

" A statement made from the books of one of the manufac- 
turing companies under our direction, will show the relative 
number of the two classes, and the earnings of each. This 
mill may be taken as a fair index of all the others. 

"The average number of operatives annually employed for 

VOL. LIV. — NO. 116. 60 
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the last three years, is twelve hundred. Of this number, there 
are forty-five unable to wrrite their names, or about 3| per cent. 

"The average of women's wages, in the departments re- 
quiring the most skill, is 5j^2 50 per week, exclusive of board. 

" The average of wages in the lowest departments is ^ 1-25 
per week. 

" Of the forty-five who are unable to write, twenty-nine, or 
about two thirds, are employed in the lowest department. The 
difference between the wages earned by the forty five, and the 
average wages of an equal number of the better educated 
class, is about twenty-seven per cent, in favor of the latter. 

" The difference between the wages earned by twenty-nine 
of the lowest class, and the same number in the higher, is 66 
per cent. 

" Of seventeen persons filling the most responsible situations 
in the mills, ten have grown up in the establishment from com- 
mon laborers or. apprentices. 

" This statement does not include an importation of sixty- 
three persons from Manchester, in England, in 1839. Among 
these persons, there was scarcely one who could read or write, 
and, although a part of them had been accustomed to work in 
cotton mills, yet, either from incapacity or idleness, they were 
unable to earn sufficient to pay for their subsistence, and at 
the expiration of a few weeks, not more than half a dozen re- 
mained in our employment. 

" In some of the print works, a large proportion of the oper- 
atives are foreigners. Those who are employed in the branch- 
es which require a considerable degree of skill, are as well 
educated as our people ift similar situations. But the common 
laborers, as a class, are without any education, and their aver- 
age earnings are about two thirds only of those of our lowest 
classes, although the prices paid to each are the same, for the 
same amount of work. 

" Among the men and boys employed in our machine shops, 
the want of education is quite rare ; indeed, I do not know an 
instance of a person who is unable to read and write, and 
many have had a good common-school education. To this may 
be attributed the fact, that a large proportion of persons who fill 
the higher and more responsible situations, came from this 
class of workmen. 

" From these statements, you will be able to form some esti- 
mate, in dollars and cents, at least, of the advantages even of 
a little education to the operative ; and there is not the least 
doubt that the employer is equally benefited. He has the se- 
curity for his property that intelligence, good morals, and a 
just appreciation of the regulations of his establishment, always 
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afford. His machinery and mills, which constitute a large 
part of his capital, are in the hands of persons, who, by their 
skill, are enabled to use them to their utmost capacity, and to 
prevent any unnecessary depreciation. 

" Each operative in a cotton mill may be supposed to repre- 
sent from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars of the capi- 
tal invested in the mill and its machinery. It is only from the 
most diligent and economical use of this capital that the pro- 
prietor can expect a profit. A fraction less than one half of 
the cost of manufacturing common cotton goods, when a mill 
is in full operation, is made up of charges which are perma- 
nent. If the product is reduced in the ratio of the capacity of 
the two classes of operatives mentioned in this statement, it 
will be seen that the cost will be increased in a compound ratio. 

" My belief is, that the best cotton mill in New England, with 
such operatives only as the forty-five mentioned above, who 
are unable to write their names, would never yield the propri- 
etor a profit ; that the machinery would soon be worn out, and 
he would be left, in a short time, with a population no better 
than that which is represented, as I suppose, very fairly, by 
the importation from England." — pp. 90-92. 

To the same effect writes Mr. Clark, Superintendent of 
the Merrimack Milt's, at Lowell. 

" During the last eight years, I have had under my superin- 
tendence upon an average about fifteen hundred persons of 
both sexes. I have found, with very few exceptions, the best 
educated among my hands to be the most capable, intelligent, 
energetic, industrious, economical, and moral ; that they pro- 
duce the best work, and the most of it, with the least injury to 
the machinery. They are, in all respects, the most useful, 
profitable, and the safest of our operatives ; and, as a class, 
they are more thrifty and more apt to accumulate property for 
themselves. 

" I have recently instituted some inquiries into the compara- 
tive wages of our different classes of operatives ; and among 
other results, I find the following applicable to our present 
purpose. On our Pay-RoU for the last month, are borne the 
names of twelve thousand and twenty-nine female operatives, 
forty of whom receipted for their pay by 'making their mark.' 
Twenty-six of these have been employed in job-work, that is, 
they were paid according to the quantity of work turned off 
from their machines. The average pay of these twenty-six 
falls 18 J per cent, below the general average of those engaged 
in the same departments. 

"Again, we have in our mills about one hundred and fifty 
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females who have, at some time, been engaged in teaching 
schools. Many of them teach during the summer months, and 
work in the mills in winter. The average wages of these ex- 
teachers I find to be 17| per cent, above the general average of 
our mills, and about 40 per cent, above the wages of the twenty- 
six who cannot write their names. It may be said, that they are 
generally employed in the higher departments, where the pay 
is better. This is true, but this again may be, in most cases, 
fairly attributed to their better education, which brings us to 
the same result. If I had included in my calculations, the 
remaining fourteen of the forty, who are mostly sweepers and 
scrubbers, and who are paid by the day, the contrasts would 
have been still more striking ; but having no well-educated 
females engaged in this department with whom to compare 
them, I have omitted them altogether. In arriving at the 
above results I have considered the net wages merely, — the 
price of board being in all cases the same. I do not consider 
these results as either extraordinary, or surprising, but as a 
part only of the legitimate and proper fruits of a better culti- 
vation and fuller developement of the intellectual and moral 
powers."— pp. 98, 99. 

We limit ourselves to one more extract, and we will take 
it from Mr. Mann's admirable observations on this class of 
facts. 

"Why is it that, so far as this Union is concerned, four- 
fifths of all the improvements, inventions, and discoveries, in 
regard to machinery, to agricultural implements, to superior 
models in ship-building, and to the manufacture of those re- 
fined instruments on which accuracy in scientific observations 
depends, have originated in New England. I believe no ade- 
quate reason can be assigned, but the early awakening and 
training of the power of thought in our children. The sugges- 
tion is not made invidiously, but in this connexion it has too 
important a bearing to be omitted, — but let any one, who has 
resided or travelled in those States where there are no com- 
mon schools, compare the condition of the people at large, as 
to thrift, order, neatness, and all the externa! signs of comfort 
and competence, with the same characteristics of civilization 
in the farm-houses and villages of New England. These con- 
trasts exist, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil and the 
abundance of mineral resources, in the former States, as com- 
pared with the sterile surface and granite substratum of the 
latter. Never was a problem more clearly demonstrated, than 
that even a moderate degree of intelligence, diffused through 
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the mass of the people, is more than an equivalent for all the 
prodigality of nature. It is said, indeed, in regard to those 
States where there are no provisions for general education, 
that the want of energy and forecast, the absence of labor- 
saving contrivances and an obtuseness in adapting means to 
ends, are the consequences of a system of involuntary servi- 
tude ; but what is this, so far as productiveness is concerned, 
but a want of knowledge, — what is it but the existence of that 
mental imbecility and torpor, which arise from personal and 
hereditary neglect ? In conversing with a gentleman, who had 
possessed most extensive opportunities for acquaintance with 
men of different countries and of all degrees of intellectual 
developement, he observed, that he could employ a common im- 
migrant or a slave, and, if he chose, could direct him to shovel 
a heap of sand from one spot to another, and then back into 
its former place, and so to and fro, through the day ; and that, 
with the same food or the same pay, the laborer would perform 
this tread-mill operation without inquiry or complaint ; but, 
added he, neither love nor money would prevail on a New- 
Englander to prosecute a piece of work of which he did not see 
the utility. There is scarcely any kind of labor, however sim- 
ple or automatic, which can be so well performed without 
knowledge in the workman, as with it. It is impossible for an 
overseer or employer, at all times to supply mind to the labor- 
er. In giving directions for the shortest series or train of op- 
erations, something will be omitted or misunderstood ; and, 
without intelligence in the workman, the omission or the mis- 
take will be repeated in the execution.* 

" * It once happened to me, while travelling in one of the southwestern 
Stales, to visit an edifice of a public character, then almost completed. 
The building had a great number of apartments, which were to be warmed 
by means of a furnace placed in the cellar, after the manner in which most 
of our hospitals and large public edifices are warmed. Accordingly, one 
set of flues had been constructed for conveying the healed and pure air into 
all the apartments, and another set for conveying the foul air upward into 
the attic. So far it was well. But unfortunately for the transmission of 
the air in an upward current and for its escape from the attic when it 
should arrive there, the roof was completely closed in, neither window, 
sky-light, nor aperture of any kind being left, through which it could find 
egress. The edifice had been built from a plan, and without a knowledge 
of principles. I regret to add, that it was a State institution, and had been 
erected under a Board of Commissioners appointed by the Executive ; and 
much delay and probably great suffering was endured before the building 
could be fitted for the reception and occupancy of any class of beings, de- 
pendent on breathing for existence. This was a very stiiking case, but 
every unintelligent man will make mistakes every day of his life, which are 
as important to him, and perhaps as ludicrous in the sight of others, as was 
this attempt of a Commonwealth, to ventilate a building where sixty or 
seventy persons were constantly to reside, by packing all the impure air 
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"It is a fact of universal notoriety, that the manufacturing 
population of England, as a class, work for half, or less than 
half, the wages of our own. The cost of machinery there, 
also, is but about half as much as the cost of the same articles 
with us ; while our capital, when loaned, produces nearly 
double the rate of English interest. Yet, against these grand 
adverse circumstances, our manufacturers, with a small per- 
centage of tariff, successfully compete with English capitalists, 
in many branches of manufacturing business. No explanation 
can be given of this extraordinary fact, which does not take 
into the account the difference of education between the op- 
eratives in the two countries. Yet where, in all our Congres- 
sional debates upon this subject, or in the discussions and ad- 
dresses of National Conventions, has this fundamental principle 
been brought out, — and one, at least, of its most important and 
legitimate inferences displayed, viz. that it is our wisest policy, 
as citizens, — if indeed it be not a duty of self-preservation as 
men, — to improve the education of our whole people, both in 
its quantity and quality. I have been told by one of our most 
careful and successful manufacturers, that, on substituting, in 
one of his cotton mills, a better for a poorer educated class of 
operatives, he was enabled to add twelve or fifteen per cent, to 
the speed of his machinery, without any increase of damage or 
danger from the acceleration. How direct and demonstrative 
the bearing, which facts like this have upon the wisdom of 
our law respecting the education of children in manufacturing 
establishments ! What prominency and cogency do they give 
to the argument for obeying it, if not from motives of human- 
ity, at least from those of policy and self-interest ! I am sorry 
to say, that this benignant and parental law is still, in some ca- 
ses, openly disregarded ; and that there are employers amongst 
us, who say, that if their hands come punctually to their work, 
and continue at it during the regular hours, it is immaterial to 
them what private character they sustain, and whether they 
attend the evening school or the lyceum lecture on the week 
day, or go to church on the Sabbath. 

' ' The number of females in this State, engaged in the various 
manufactures of cotton, straw-platting, &c., has been estimated 
at forty thousand ; and the annual value of their labor, at one 
hundred dollars each, on an average, or four millions of dollars 
for the whole. From the facts stated in the letters of Messrs. 
Mills and Clark, above cited, it appears that there is a differ- 
snugly away in the garret ! Nature will not abate one tittle of her laws, 
even to the mightiest earthly sovereign ; but when the humblest individual 
obtains a knowledge of their exact and immutable operations, she protects 
him with her segis, and enriches him with all her bounties." 
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ence of not less than fifty per cent, between the earnings of the 
least educated and of the best educated operati/es, — between 
those who make their marks, instead of writing their names, and 
those who have been acceptably employed in schc6l-kee,)ing. 
Now suppose the whole forty thousand females engaged in the 
various kinds of manufactures in this Commonwealth to be 
degraded to the level o the lowest class, it would follow that 
their aggregate earnings would fall at once to two millions of 
dollars. But, on the other hind, suppose thein all to b ele- 
vated by mental cultivation to the rank of the highest, and 
their earnings would rise to the sum of six millions of dollars 
annually. 

" I institute no comparison in regard to the company import- 
ed from England, who, though accustomed to work in the 
mills of Manchester, could not earn their living here. 

"These remarks, in regard to other States or countries, 
emanate from no boastful or vain-glorious spirit. They come 
from a very different mood of mind, for I have the profoundest 
conviction, — and could fill much space with facts that would 
justify it, — that other communities do not fall si ort of our 
own, so much as we fall ^hort of what we might taiily be- 
come."— pp. 108-112. 

We congratulate the friends of this cause upon two im- 
portant measures of the last General Court of Massachusetts ; 
the provisions made for the support of Normal Schools, and 
for the establishment of School District Libraries. Three 
years ago, Mr. Edmund Dwight, of Boston, offered ten thou- 
sand dollars to the Commonwealth, on the condition that an 
equal sum should be furnished from the Treasury, for the 
maintenance, for three years, of three Normal Schools, for 
the instruction of common-school teachers. The plan went 
prosperously into effect, and, the original means being now 
exhausted, the Legislature, at its last session, appropriat- 
ed six thousand dollars a year, for continuing these schools 
three years longer. This gives opportunity for the experi- 
ment to justify itself by a full trial, and accordingly, in our 
opinion, amounts to an establishment of them in perpetuity. 
The other scheme, that of the establishment of School Dis- 
trict Libraries, Massachusetts has not the praise of origin- 
ating ; but, next to the merit of setting a good example, is 
that of following it promptly. New York established its 
common schools only thirty years ago, and already there is a 
small library in each of tfie ten or eleven thousand school dis- 
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tricts of that State, embracing in the aggregate nearly a million 
of volumes, so that a traveller cannot be stopped anywhere 
within its wide bounds, without being within two or three 
miles of some good reading. The appropriation, just made 
by Massachusetts for the same purpose, amounts to between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars, which is doubled by means 
of the condition, that each district shall contribute an equal 
sum to that furnished from the public fund. 
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We welcome the appearance of a second American edi- 
tion of this work, as indicative of the general interest attached 
to scientific views of agriculture in this country, as well as of 
the determination of the public to second the efforts of scien- 
tific men in making their knowledge and studies useful to 
mankind ; and the decidedly favorable reception, by all class- 
es, in various parts of the world, of such a treatise, is a proof 
how extremely desirable had become the developement of some 
sound general principles of action in agriculture, and how dif- 
ficult or impossible it had hitherto been to deduce such use- 
ful general principles from the mere customs which have ob- 
tained, or from the experiments of the practical farmer, 
unassisted by the severe discriminations, or the matured ex- 
perience and judgment, of science. 

The great value of the cooperation of science consists in the 
concentration of all the powers of the mind on one specific ob- 
ject. The chemist never undertakes an experiment without a 
certain definite end always kept in view, and he takes every 
measure his ingenuity and experience can suggest to obtain 
clear and decisive results ; watching at the same time with 
the utmost care, any appearances which may lead to further 
information unconnected with this end. 



